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inculcate sentiments of peace and the principles of justice 
and fair dealing in the treatment of weaker nations, we 
may hope for the limitation of armaments and the dawn 
of an era of peace that is worthy of the disciples of the 
Prince of Peace. 



Educational Efforts for International 
Peace. 

BY PROFESSOR SAMUEL T. DUTTON, OF THE TEACHERS' 
COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 

Address at the meeting of the American Institute of Instruction 
held at Montreal, July #, 1907. 

The representatives of forty-five nations are now in 
conference in the interests of international peace. It is 
the second time that such a meeting has been held. 
Should this Conference decide to meet regularly until its 
great purpose is accomplished, that decision will perhaps 
be the most beneficent event in modern history. Those 
who have worked hardest to bring it to pass will have 
some difficulty in realizing that the day of promise has 
so nearly dawned. A new sentiment and a new sense of 
human brotherhood has begun to manifest itself in many 
parts of the world, and the Hague Conference is simply 
an expression of the world's desire for more friendly and 
sympathetic relations between the nations. May we not 
say that this evident desire for international conciliation 
shows the conquering power of a great moral ideal. 
Slowly but surely this ideal has made its way, pulling 
down the strongholds of bigotry, race prejudice and nar- 
row hatred, steadily advancing its standards, until now 
victory seems to be in sight. As the little raindrops fall 
upon the mountain side and trickle down its rocky slopes, 
forming rills and brooks which at length unite in forming 
the mighty on-rushing river, so sentiments of peace and 
goodwill are finding voice in every nation and are soon 
to join in a strong and irresistible current of influence. 

It is my purpose this morning to identify some of the 
influences which have favored the peace movement. 
They are all in a broad sense educational, though often 
also intensely practical. They are all potent, though 
often unconscious and indirect. When in very early 
times the members of one tribe or clan began to exchange 
their crude products with strangers, or the natives of one 
island for purposes of trade began to make visits to 
another island or to the coast of a continent, these prim- 
itive peoples began to know and be interested in each 
other. Thus it is that trade has often been one of the 
most important factors in promoting the relationship of 
different peoples. Ancient Phoenicia established routes 
of travel which have never been abandoned. Rome as a 
world power built good roads all over Europe, and made 
it possible for the merchants to penetrate in safety to the 
most distant parts of the empire. The Crusades and the 
discovery of America are significant events in the prog- 
ress of mankind, because they increased and enlarged 
the sphere of commerce and favored the intercourse of 
men. In these days of steam and electricity, when we 
see in our harbors ships from every important port, and 
when the whole world is a net- work of commercial in- 
terests, we realize that war is becoming more and more 
impossible, by reason of the manner in which the world 
is organized for the purpose of free and rapid interchange 
of commodities, and because of the dependence of one 



people upon another. Free trade is no longer a political 
scarecrow, but is rather looked upon as something that 
in the nature of things must eventually come to pass, not 
perhaps on the ground of altruism, but by reason of the 
highest utility considered from the world point of view. 

The postal service of the world, regulated by the postal 
union at Berne, whereby peoples of all lands are able 
quickly to communicate with each other, is a type of 
■world organization at once encouraging and prophetic. 

The diplomatic and consular service of nations, under 
the new order of things, makes for fraternity and good- 
will. Nations to-day expect to be treated honestly and 
with a certain degree of frankness by other nations. 
Anything short of this reacts seriously upon a govern- 
ment and secures for that nation unpleasant and harmful 
publicity. 

While this is an age of travel, and while people go 
hither and thither freely and quickly, thus promoting 
mutual acquaintance and friendliness, America, by reason 
of immigration, has become the most cosmopolitan of all 
lands. Here Germans, Slavs, Scandinavians and Italians 
are mingling and mixing with our America stock, until 
it will soon be hard to tell where one begins and the 
other ends. For us to think of war with any European 
nation would be cruel and preposterous. The fact that 
so many friends and neighbors still cherish a tender re- 
gard for their mother lands should tend to strengthen the 
bonds of goodwill which unite us to the nations of Europe. 

Another influence which operates to check the warlike 
disposition of government is the financial one. The great 
bankers have interests too world-wide to make war per- 
missible. Should the Hague Congress agree that neutral 
peoples cannot loan money to belligerent nations, long 
•wars would be out of the question. 

It is apparent that the world has reached an interna- 
tional stage, and that we need to have our schools and 
colleges send into the world those who are educated to a 
conception of what this means and what the higher laws 
of humanity are. We need to-day citizens of the world 
who can take the world point of view in such matters as 
immigration, international trade and economic privilege. 
Why should we urge unselfishness and fair play in the 
personal life, and overlook those larger relationships 
which enable men to look beyond their own dooryards, 
and even the boundaries of their own country, and still 
feel responsible for honorable dealing ? What kind of a 
Christian is he who is a good Samaritan while on the 
road to Jericho, and even in New York, yet has no pity 
in his heart for the suffering Jew in Russia, the tortured 
Armenian in Turkey, or the starving native in India? 
How can a person intelligently pray "Thy kingdom 
come " who cannot at least imagine the world dominated 
by the Golden Rule and the principles of human brother- 
hood? 

It is generally agreed that the time is ripe for interna- 
tional fair play and cooperation. What has hitherto been 
recorded in selfishness, deceit and blood, must henceforth 
be written in truth and justice. 

International peace as an educational thesis does not 
stand alone. It is the very essence and residuum of 
ethical progress. It is a grand rallying point after cen- 
turies of toil and struggle. Many forces of an educational 
nature have been silently working through the centuries 
to prepare mankind for the new era when nations are to 
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be federated and the only cause to be defended is the 
cause of humanity. 

Let us look briefly at some of the influences to which 
we are indebted for the present auspicious outlook. The 
great literature • of the world has ever been and is a sol- 
vent leading to more righteous feeling and conduct. The 
Bible, every book of which, whether history, poetry, 
precept or gospel, is a story of the battle and victory of 
right over wrong, has taught men to " seek peace and 
pursue it." Its earliest writers heralded the Prince of 
Peace, and its latest contributions prophesied the grandeur 
of His final triumph. 

The sacred writings of the Orient also are not wanting 
in that inspiration which saw the realization of the higher 
ideals of human freedom and happiness. But it is not 
merely that the great literature has uplifted the human 
mind and revealed the thought of God and His purposes 
touching the elevation of man, but it has given a com- 
mon nomenclature and common standards of morality 
and justice, which, being transmuted into law, have long 
controlled human conduct. Homer, Virgil, Dante, Cer- 
vantes, Shakespeare, Goethe, Tolstoy, Victor Hugo, 
Charles Dickens, and many others, as well as the great 
historians and poets, have shown the real worth of the 
people of one nation to those of another, and so have 
increased mutual respect and sympathy. 

The fine arts also have given expression to the highest 
aspirations of the human soul, and the ideals thus ex- 
pressed have become the common property of the race. 
Those glorified representations of the Christ and of the 
Madonna, as well as of those who have suffered willingly 
for conscience's sake, have touched a common universal 
note of sympathy and reverence. 

The great music has summoned strong men of all nations 
to a truer devotion and a higher patriotism as well as to 
a more complete self-sacrifice and a nobler manhood. 
We best know the great Slavic race through its marvel- 
ous music so full of passionate appeal and race sorrow. 
No other voices have so spoken to the world from Ger- 
many as have her great composers. The whole world 
feels that in a large sense Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Haydn and Wagner belong to it. The Decalogue of 
Moses, the Sermon on the Mount, Greek art and litera- 
ture, the Magna Charta, the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, the Emancipation Proclamation, and the Rescript 
of the Czar calling the first Peace Conference at The 
Hague are all of world-wide significance and must be 
regarded as great milestones in the progress of the race. 
The theory of evolution is as applicable to the moral de- 
velopment of man as to the development of the physical 
world. 

Coming a little nearer to the pedagogic phases of the 
subject, it must be remembered that for centuries children 
and youth have been sent to school in foreign lands. 
The ancient universities of Italy, Germany and England 
for several centuries gathered within their walls the 
choice youth of Europe, and made them acquainted with 
such learning as the time afforded. Seats of learning 
were often held inviolate and were undisturbed during 
long periods of war. 

The fact that America was settled by Englishmen, and 
that its great teachers and preachers in early days had 
received their training at Oxford and Cambridge, gave a 
distinct character to our revolutionary struggle. It was 



impossible to forget that brother was fighting against 
brother, and when once the independence of the colo- 
nies was settled and the young republic was fairly 
started on its course of rapid growth and expansion, the 
mother country and the young republic began to develop 
that better understanding and those relations of mutual 
confidence and esteem which are to-day regarded with 
so much joy and satisfaction by both English and 
Americans. The thought of war between America and 
England is most repellent to all right-hearted people of 
either nation. 

Recently there has been established a new form of 
reciprocity in scholarship, namely the exchange of pro- 
fessors. Doubtless this practice, so well begun, will be- 
come a strong feature of modern university life. It may 
be that some plan will be arranged for the exchange of 
teachers in the higher schools. Large delegations of 
teachers from English schools have visited us during the 
past year, and there is an increasing tendency on the part 
of teachers everywhere to visit schools in other lands 
than their own, thus becoming acquainted with the 
ideals of intellectual and moral training which belong 
to other systems. 

No nation has been more ready to learn from others 
than Japan. Her young men are to be found in all of our 
great universities. Several of the most prominent Japan- 
ese statesmen and admirals are graduates of our colleges 
and naval academy. Japan has sat at our feet for years as 
an ardent student, and is to-day one of our warmest 
friends. Those sensational persons who predict that we 
are to have war with Japan are to be treated with indig- 
nation and contempt by all concerned. 

If we investigate what may be called the higher life of 
the world, and take account of the results of research 
and scholarship as they are applied to the uses of man- 
kind, we find much that is international in character. 
Already there are international conferences in several 
departments of science, medicine, social reform, education, 
linguistic study, religion, law, theology, temperance, labor 
reform and arbitration. It would seem as though poli- 
tics were about the only thing that is not brought under 
the influence of an organizing federative principle. The 
whole civilized world, through its specialists, is working 
in harmony for humanity, to prevent suffering, to reform 
the criminal, to secure justice to the wage earner, to pro- 
tect women and children from unhealthf ul labor, to save, 
educate and reform the defective, the delinquent and 
the criminal. Every new invention and discovery calcu- 
lated to help mankind and increase happiness on the 
earth is welcomed with joy and gratitude, not by one 
people, but by all peoples. When the Nobel prize for 
his great service in terminating the war between Russia 
and Japan was awarded to President Roosevelt, there 
was an almost unanimous expression of approval and 
gladness on the part of every civilized nation. Suppose 
that to-morrow announcement were made that a well 
attested cure for tuberculosis had been discovered. This 
news would be flashed over mountain and under ocean to 
every city and town in the world, and there would go 
up one common prayer of thanksgiving from many 
hearts. 

Keeping in mind this long list of forces which are 
operating in the world to soften prejudices and unify 
peoplesof different blood in common interestsof humanity, 
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it still remains to speak of what the schools can do 
directly for the cause of peace. The Commissioner of 
Education in New York, at the recent Mohonk Confer- 
ence, stated that there are in the world 3,500,000 teachers, 
and that of these 580,000 are in the United States. What 
a mighty influence may be exerted in case all teachers 
everywhere set justice, kindness and human brotherhood 
as the highest aims in education ! The spirit of our 
American schools has improved wonderfully within the 
memory of many of us. Their power to humanize, so- 
cialize and refine the community is beyond question. If 
substantially the same spirit were to pervade all the 
schools-of the world, the cause of peace would be cor- 
respondingly advanced. The old monarchies are gradu- 
ally yielding to the demands of the people for a larger 
voice in public affairs. This staunch and steady move- 
ment toward democracy is sure to be reflected in all 
schools and institutions of learning, and through them 
will reach the homes of the people. The vast majority 
of those who have been killed in the wars of Europe 
during the last century were poor people who loved home 
and friends, and were innocent of any desire to kill those 
with whom they fought. As the masses become more 
intelligent, and as public sentiment becomes more effec- 
tive in controlling public affairs, there is less likelihood 
of war. 

The knowledge of other lands than ours, whether 
gained by travel or general reading or the study of geog- 
raphy, enlarges the mind and removes racial prejudices. 
Teachers may favor breadth of view and respect for 
other peoples by aiding the young to see what each 
country has achieved in education, politics, literature, 
morals and art. In other words, the human side of geog- 
raphy, which is at once the most interesting and the 
most valuable, should receive increasing attention. His- 
tory also, if rightly taught, will reveal the fact that peace 
hath her victories ; that among the greatest events have 
been those discoveries and inventions which have com- 
pelled nature to give up her secrets for the good of man- 
kind, have conquered disease and have increased the 
comfort and the joy of living. History rightly taught, 
without bias or prejudice, will make war hideous, and 
those who permit or encourage it will be seen to be guilty 
of the gravest crime. John Piske, in his trenchant essay 
on old and new methods of treating history, points out 
that epic poetry and history began in the celebration of 
victorious savage warfare. "Amid feast and hilarity 
booty was divided and captives were slaughtered. Then 
the warriors painted their faces and danced about the 
fire while medicine men chanted the praises of the vic- 
torious chieftain and boasted the number of enemies 
slain." " To this day," says Fiske, " history retains some 
of the traces of its savage infancy." The new method 
of writing history promises to be a pronounced aid to in- 
ternational courtesy and regard. From the new histories 
the terms " barbarian," " heathen " and " savage " will be 
omitted. There will be some recognition of the truth 
that all peoples have had civilizations of their own, 
which, when sludied and understood, compel some degree 
of respect. Kings and battles and the gossip of the 
courts will receive only their share of attention. That 
kind of ancestor worship which elevates the devotees of 
war and carnage to saints will disappear. Men will be 
rated for their honesty in politics and diplomacy as well 



as in private affairs. Every high school student should 
know that international law is being rapidly developed, 
so that nations are restrained in many ways and can no 
longer ruthlessly encroach upon the rights of others. 
They should understand what the Hague Tribunal stands 
for and what is understood by such terms as the " Parlia- 
ment of Man," " International Police," and the "federa- 
tion of the World." The report of the committee on the 
teaching of history, appointed by the American Peace 
Society is a timely document, and will serve to call the 
attention of authors of historical text-books and teachers 
as well to their great opportunities. We are glad that 
the critics have already given their approval to those 
writers who emphasize the common life and achieve- 
ments of the people rather than the intrigues of courts 
and the clash of arms. Mr. J. R. Green, in his " History 
of the English People," set a good example, which has 
not been unheeded. In short, a vast improvement has 
been made in the last ten years in historical study and 
teaching, and the effect of this improvement will be seen 
in a wider interest in world affairs. Increasing attention 
to sociology and economics in our higher schools is favor- 
able to a larger human feeling and a more just sense of 
the relations which men should hold to each other. 

Schools of philanthropy, such as are now being or- 
ganized in our larger cities, are charged with a spirit that 
makes for peace and goodwill. 

Many schools devote some time each week to current 
events, and students are thus trained to recognize those 
facts and accomplishments which have more than a pass- 
ing interest. Such training cannot fail to broaden the 
sympathy and arouse an interest in present history, 
which after all is more important than any other. The 
unhappy conditions in Russia and the attempt to relieve 
the famine sufferers there and in China, the unrest in the 
south of France, the progressive policy of the liberal 
government in England, the wonderful growth of some 
of the South American republics, all these things are of 
vital worth as subject-matter. So the humanitarian 
movements at home, the work of the National Society 
for the Prevention of Child Labor, the improved rela- 
tions of employer and employed, the increased control of 
corporations by the national government, all these should 
be understood by children twelve years old and over. 
An event like the recent National Arbitration and Peace 
Congress in New York may properly receive attention. 
The representative character of its officers, speakers and 
delegates, and the profound impression which it made 
upon New York and the country, render it worthy of a 
high place in the history of the past year. That meet- 
ing and all others having the same purpose possess edu- 
cative value. The Secretary of State, Mr. Root, evi- 
dently thought so, for he said : " He is mistaken who 
depreciates the value of such a meeting as this, or regards 
its discussions as merely academic. The open public 
declaration of a principle in such a way as to carry evi- 
dence that it has the support of a great body of men en- 
titled to respect has a wonderfully compelling effect 
upon mankind." So we ask our teachers to broaden 
their ethical conceptions enough to include the principle 
upon which international peace must be attained. As 
the teachings of Horace Mann have ever been respected 
in the educational world, I venture to quote a few words 
from him, to strengthen what I have said : " The 
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ministers of the gospel of peace may continue to preach 
peace, and still find themselves in the midst of war, or 
of all those passions by which war is engendered, unless 
the rising generation shall be educated to that strength 
and sobriety of intellect which shall dispel the insane il- 
lusions of martial glory, and unless they shall be trained 
to the habitual exercise of those sentiments of universal 
brotherhood for the race which shall change the com- 
mon heroism of battle into a horror and an abomination." 

I have said nothing about what the schools may do for 
peace through the use of good literature. It is a self- 
evident fact that whatever elevates, refines and dignifies 
the human mind is effective toward the end for which we 
are working. Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, Charles 
Sumner, Channing, Jay, Whittier, Emerson, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Phillips Brooks and many others have spoken 
eloquent words in behalf of the world's peace, words 
which are worthy to be learned and oft repeated by 
pupils in our schools. Of literature for the use of teach- 
ers, bearing directly upon this subject, let me refer to 
Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead's small volume, published by 
Ginn & Co. of Boston, entitled " Patriotism and the 
New Internationalism ;" also her " Peace Primer," which 
can be obtained for a few cents, and which is full of 
valuable information. Of books published by the same 
firm, which teachers may wisely read, I will mention 
" World Organization," by Bridgeman ; " Arbitration and 
the Hague Court," by Foster ; " The Federation of 
the World," by Benjamin F. Trueblood. I must also 
mention Miss Jane Addams' "The Newer Ideals of 
Peace," published by the Macmillan Company. Every 
school should subscribe for the Advocate of Peace, 
published by the American Peace Society of Boston. 

In closing let me say, first, that in school and college 
there should be an intelligent interest in all those forces 
and movements, whether economic, social or political, 
which tend to unite nations and promote kindness and 
cooperation ; second, the government of the school and 
the spirit and aim of all its activities should develop 
those faculties of kindliness, broadmindedness and hu- 
manity which are needed in the United States if she is 
to be a leader in securing the world's peace ; third, all 
the studies of the school may contribute that knowledge 
and those habits of thought and feeling which are the 
necessary possession of all who are to take their places 
as citizens of the world. 



The Physician in the Universal Peace 
Movement. 

BY WILLIAM BENHAM SNOW, M.D., NEW YORK. 

President's Address at the First Annual Meeting of the American 
Medical Association for Aid in the Prevention of War. 

The march of civilization has been marked by an ever- 
increasing recognition and protection of the rights of the 
individual of high or low estate in contradistinction with 
the dominant station of the favored ruling classes of 
other ages. 

The example and precepts of the humble Nazarene, 
handed down through the centuries, have illumined the 
mind of mankind, softening and supplanting the bar- 
barous impulses of the feudal ages through growth of 
appreciation of the beautiful sentiments of the Prince of 
Peace. 



One by one the autocracies have crumbled, giving place 
to constitutional governments, on to the establishment of 
the grandest type of nations, the purely republican form 
of government — a government of the people — in which 
in principle every individual is equal before the law. The 
climax of progress must eventually be a congress of na- 
tions, when in the fullness of time the rights of each nation 
will be protected as are the rights of individuals. 

As Christianity has extended, and the great error of 
the Middle Ages, the union of church and state, has be- 
come practically a thing of the past, new inspirations 
have awakened the sentiments of mankind ; for, released 
from a dominant priesthood, the spirit of freedom, as- 
sociated with a sense of individual responsibility and 
brotherly love, has become more universal within the 
Christian nations. When human selfishness and greed 
have not taken too fast hold upon the individual, humani- 
tarianism becomes the dominant impulse. 

A great philanthropic movement, the fruit of such sen- 
timents, has been inaugurated, looking to the establish- 
ment of universal peace. Conferences have been held in 
which great progress has been made towards its accom- 
plishment. A common meeting place, provided by a 
patriotic citizen of our country with a grand edifice, has 
been established, where the final congress of nations will 
meet to make laws which in good time will regulate the 
affairs of the nations of the earth. When the universal 
sentiments of right and justice prevail, an end will be 
put forever to international warfare. 

In this great movement which has been inaugurated to 
mould the sentiments of mankind, shaping the destinies 
of the generations that are to follow, every organized - 
body, the members of every profession and calling, have 
a duty to perform in aiding to promote an object so grand 
in its conception and so noble in its purpose. 

To the great medical profession, humanitarian in all its 
labors and sentiments, naturally a share of this responsi- 
bility falls. The physician in his calling, brought as he 
is into the closest relations with mankind in his sternest 
moments and most trying ordeals at home, and in war 
upon the battlefields, grows mellow in his feelings of 
sympathy and forbearance with human frailty and will 
not shirk the duty, but do his part to better the condi- 
tions of mankind. 

His consideration develops into kindness, yea, a broth- 
erly love for the suffering, and his deeds are generally so 
generously appreciated by the sufferers that he often 
wields a greater influence for good in the community 
than those in other callings. 

The physician has in all ages been among the foremost 
in all movements which have had for their purpose the 
betterment of the conditions of his fellows. His virtues 
as physician have not generally been paraded for any 
purpose by himself, but as poet, statesman or leader of 
men his intelligent influence has ever been a power in 
the community. Collectively, the profession will now by 
its influence aid in this great movement for the better- 
ment of mankind. 

The object of the International Medical Association 
for Aid in the Prevention of War is that our profession, 
in accord with its humanitarian sentiments, may unitedly 
exert an influence in the direction of the promulgation of 
universal peace. 

Dr. Riviere, of Paris, and his confreres have instituted 



